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a matter on which he, who hated all injustice, always
felt very strongly.

This was the happiest period of Mark Twain's life.
In 1874 his second daughter, Clara, had been born,
now, in July, 1880, a third, Jane (Jean) Lampton
Clemens, arrived. About this time, too, Mark Twain
made a trip down the Mississippi from St. Louis to New
Orleans. The spell which the mighty river had thrown
over his boyhood had never been forgotten, and the
voyage on one of the steamboats revived the glories of
his pilot days. He renewed many friendships, among
them that with the old pilot, Horace Bixby, and he
stayed a few days at Hannibal, where he met again the
boys and girls, now grown into men and women, with
whom he used to play. These old memories and new
experiences were gathered into his book, Life on the
Mississippi (1883), in which he tells of his life as a river
pilot, and recalls the great days of the steamboats before
the coming of the railways, when the Mississippi was
the highway down which flowed all the traffic of the
Middle-West.

What many people consider Mark Twain's finest
book was published in 1884. ^ was called The Adventures
of Huckleberry Finn. Again it is a story of the Mississippi.
Tom Sawyer reappears, but the chief figure is his dis-
reputable friend, the ragged waif, Huck Finn, who
with his companion, an escaped Negro slave, named
Jim, floats down the river on a raft, meeting many
adventures on the way. Some are tragic, but .most of
them are downright, hearty fun, and all the while the
reader is given glimpses of the life led by the frontier